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POETRY | 


HAPPY DAYS, 


Come back—come back—thou youthful time! 
When joy and innocence were ours, 
When life was in its vernal prime, 
And redolent of sweets and flowers. 
Come back! and let us roam once more, 
Free-hearted through life’s pleasant ways. 
And gather garlands as of yore. 
Come back—-come back-— ye happy days! 


Come back—come back! -’twas pleasant then 
To cherish Fuith in Love and Trutb, 
For nothing in dispraiso of men 
Had sour’d the temper of our youth; 
Come back !—and let us still believe 
The gorgeous dream romance displays, 
Nor trust the tale that mon deceive. 
Come back - come back—ye bappy days! 


Come back, ob freshness of the past! 

When evory face seemed fair and kind, 
When sunward every eye was cast, 

And all the shadows fell bebind. 
Come back! ‘twill come: true hearts cau 


Their own Decembers iutu Mays; 
_ The secret be it ours to learn, 
They come—they come those happy days ! 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 

BY SIR E. BULWER LYITON, 
—- 
CUNCLUDED. 
* | Close by his banner, amidst the piles of the dead, 
, William the Conqueror pitched his pavilion, and sate 
at meat. And over all the plain, far and near, torches 
were moving like meteors on a marsh; for the duke 
had permitted the Saxou women to search for the 
bodies of their lords. Aud as he sate, and talked 
| 


and laughed, there entered the teut two humble, 
-monks; their lowly wine, their dejected faces, their | 
homely serge, iu mournful contrast to the j joy and the 
splendor of the Victury- ‘Peast. 
They came to the conqueror and knelt. 


“Rise up, sous of the Church,” said William, mild- 
ly, “for sons of the Church are we! Deem not that 
we Shall invade the rights of the religion which we 
have come to avenge. Nay, on this spot we have 
already sworn to build an abbey that shall be the 
proudest in the land, and where masses shall be sung 
evermore for the repose of the brave Normans who 
fell in this ficld, aud for mine and my consort’s soul.’ 

“Doubtless,” said Odo, sneering, “the holy men 
have heard already of this pious intent, aud come to 
pray for cells in the future abbey.” 


“Not so,” said Osgood mournfully, aud in barbar- 
vus Norman: “we have our own beloved convent at 
Waltham, endowed by the priuce whom thy arms 
have defeated. We come to ask but to bury in our 
sacred cloisters the corpse of him so lately king over 
all England—our benefactor Harold.” 


‘'he duke’s brow fell. 

“And see,” said Ailred, eagerley, as he drew out a 
leathern pouch, “we have brought with us all the gold 
that vur puur crypts cuntained, for we misdoubted 
this day,” aud he poured out the glittering pieces at 
the couqucror’s feet. 


“Nol” said William, fiercely, “we take no gold for 


| # traitor’s bedy; nv, uot if Githa, the usurper’s mo. 


ther, offercd us its weight in the shining metal; un. 
buried be the Accursed of the Church, and let the 
birds of prey feed their young with his carcass!” 

Two murmurs, distinet in tone and in meaning, 
were heard in that assembly: the one of approval 
from fierce merceuaries, insulent with triumph the 
other of generous disvoutent and indignant amaze, 
from the large majority uf Norman nobles. 

But William’s brow was still dark, aud his eye still 
stern; for his policy cunfirmed his passions; and it 
was vuly by stigmatiziug, as dishonored and accurs- 
ed, the memory aud cause of the dead king, that he 
could justify the sweeping spuliation of thoxe who had 
fought against himself, and confiseate the lands to 
which his own quens and warriors looked for re- 


ward, J 


- 
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The murmurs had just died into a thrilling, husb,, 
when « woman, who had followed the,monks gppers 
ceived and uphcedéd, passed, with a swift 
less step, to the duke’s footstool; and, without bend- 
ing kuee to the ground, said in a voice, which, though 
low, was heard by all— 

‘Norman, in the name of the women of England, I 
tell thee that thou darest not de this w 
hero who diced in defense of their hearths and thetr 
children {” 

Before she spoke she had thrown back her hovd; 
her hair, disheveled, fell over her shoulders, glittering 
like gold, in the blase of the banquet-lighte; and that 
wondrous beauty, without parallel amid the dames of 
England, shone like the vision of an accusing angel, 
on the cyes of the startled duke and the breathless 
knights. But twice in her life Edith beheld that 
awful man. Once, when roused from her reverie of 


— innocent love by the holiday pomp of isis trumps and 


banners, the childlike maid stood at the foot of the 
grassy knoll; and once again, when in the hour of 
his triumph, and amid the wrecks of England on the 
field of Sanguclac, with a soul surviving the crashed 
and broken heart, the faith of the lofty woman de- 
fended the Hero Dead. : 

There, with knee unbent, and form unquailing, 
with marble cheek and haughty eye, she faced the 
conqueror; and, as she ceased, his noble barons broke 
into bold applause. | 

“Who art thou?” said William, if not daunted at 
least amazed. ‘‘Mecthinks I have seen thy face be- 
fore; thou art not Harold’s wife or sister?” 

“Dread lord,” said Osgood, “she was the betrothed 


of Harold; but, as within the degrees of kin,~the 


Church forbade their union, and they obeyed the 
Church.” 

Out from the banquet throng stepped Mallet de 
Graville. ‘O my liege,” said he, “thou hast promised 
me lands and carldom; instead of these gifts undc- 
served, bestow on me the right to bury and to honor 
the remains of Harold; to-day I took from him my 
life, let me give all 1 cau in return—a grave!” 

William paused, but the sentiment of the assembly, 
su clearly pronounced, and it may be his own better 
nature which, ere polluted by plotting craft, and hard- 
ened by despotic ire, was magnanimous and heroic, 
moved and won him. 

“Lady,” said he, gently, “thou appealest uot in 
vain to Norman knighthood: thy rebuke was just, 
aud | repent me of a hasty impulse. Mallet de Gra- 
ville, thy prayer is granted; to thy choice be con- 
signed the place of burial, to thy care the funeral 
rites of him whose soul hath passed out of human 


judgment.” 


The feast was over; William the Uonyucror slept 
on his couch, and round him slumbered his Nerman 
knights, dreaming of baronies to come; and still the 
torches moved diemaliy to and fro the waste of death, 
and through the hush of night was heard near and 
far the wail of women. 


Accompanied by the brothers cof Waltham, and at- 
tended by link-bearers, Mallet de Graville was yet 
engaged in the search. for the royal dead—and the 
search was vain. Deeper and stille:, the autumnal 
moon rose to its welancholy nvon, and lent its ghast- 
ly aid to the glare of the redder lights. But, on. 


Pees the pavilion, they had missed Edith; she had 


to the 


gone from them alone, and was lost in that dreadful 
wilderfiess. And Ailzed said despondingly — 

“Perchance we may already have seen the corpse 
we Search for, aud not recognized it; for the face may 
be mutilated with wounds. And therefore it is that 
Saxon wives and mothers haunt our battle-fields, dis- 
covering those they search by signs not kuow with- 
out the household.” 

“Ay,” said the Norman, “I comprehend thee, by 
the letter or device, in which, according to your cus- 
toms, your warriors impress on their own forms some 
token of affection, or some fancied charm against iil.” 

“It is so,” answered the monk; “wherefore I grieve 
that we have lost the guidance of the maid.” 

While thus conversing they had retraced their 
steps, almost in despair, ee the duke’s pavilion. 


“See,” said De Graville, “how near yon lonely | 


woman hath come to the tent of the duke-—yea to 


the foot of the holy gonfanon, which supplanted ‘the | 


Fighting Man!’ Parder, my heart bleeds to see her 
striving to lift up the heavy dead!” 


The monks neared the spot, and Osgood exclaimed | 


in a voice almost joyful— 
“It is Edith the Fair! 
hither, quick!” 
The corpses had becn Hung in irreverent haste 
from either side of the gonfanon, to make room for 


This way, the torches! 


the banner of the ee. and the pavilion of the | 


feast. Huddled together, they lay in that holy bed. 
And the woman silently, and by the help of no light 
save the moon, was intent on her search. She waved 
her hand impatiently as they approached, as if jeal- 
ous of the dead: but as she had not sought, so neither 
did she oppose, their aid. Moaning 


low tu herself, — 


she desisted from her task, and knelt watching them, | 


and shaking her head mournfully, as they removed 
helm after helm, and lowered the torches upon the 
stern and livid brows. At Ieugth the lights fell red 
and full on the ghastly face of Haco—proud and sad 
as in life. 

De Graville uttered an exclamation: 
nephew: be sure the king is uear!” 

A shudder went over the woman’s form, and the 


“The king’s 


‘moaning ceased. 


They unhelmed another corpse; aud the monks and 
the knight, after one glance, turned away sickened 
and awe-stricken at the sight: for the face was all 


defeatured and mangled with wounds; and naught © 
could they recognize save the ravaged majesty of | 


what had been man. But at the sight of that face a 
wild shriek broke from Edith’s heart. 


She started to her feet—put aside the monks witha | 


wild and angry gesture, and bending over the face, 
sought with her long hair to wipe fron: it the clotted 
blood; thén, with convulsive fingers, she strove to 
loosen the buckler of the breast-mail. ‘No, no,’’ she 
gasped out. ‘He is mine—miue now.” 

Her hands bled as the mail gave way tv her efforts; 
the tunic beneath was all dabbled with blood. She 
rent the ‘folds, and on the breast just above the 
silenced heart, were punctured in the old Saxon 
letters, the word “Epiru;” and just below, in charac- 
ters more fresh, the word ‘‘ENnGLanp.” 


‘See, see!’’ ahe cried iu piercing accynts; and, 


clasping the dead in her arms, she kissed the lips, 


and called aloud, in words of the tenderest endear- - 


ments, as if she addressed the living. All there knew 
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Marcu 20, L864. 
then that the search was ended; all knew that the 
eyes of love had recognized the dead. 

“Wed, wed,’’ murmured the betrothed, ‘‘wed at 
lust! O Harold, Harold! the fates were true and 


kind,” and laying ber Bead gently on the breast of 


the dead, she smiled and died. 

At the cast eud of the choir iu the abbey of Wallt- 
hau, was long shown the tomb of the lust Saxon king, 
iuscribed with the touching words ‘Harold Infelix.” 
But not under that stone, according to the chronicler 
who should best know the truth, mouldered the dust 
of him iu whose grave was buried an epoch iu human 
innals. 

“Let his corpse,” said William the Norman, “let 
his corpse guard the coast, which his life madly de- 
fended, Let the scas wail his dirge, and girdle his 
grave; aud his spirit protect the land which hath 
passed to the Norman’s sway.” 

Aud Mallet de Graville assented to the word of bir 
chief, for his kuightly heart turned into heoner the 
latent taunt: and well he kuew, that Harold could 
have chosen po spot se worthy his English spirit and 
his Roman end. 

The tomb at Waltham would have excluded the 
faithful ashes of the betrothed, whose heart had brok- 
chon the bosom she had found; more gentle was the 
grave in the temple of Heaven, and hallowed by the 
bridal death dirge of the everlasting sea. 

So, in that sentiment of poetry and love, which 
tuade hall tle religion of he Norman knight, Mallet 
de Graville suffered death to unite these whom life 
had divided Lu the hely burial-ground encir. 
cled @ small Saxon chapel, vu the shore, and near te 
the spot ou which William had leaped to laud, one 
grave received the betrothed; and the tomb of Walt. 
ham only honored au comply name. 

Bight centuries have rolled away, aud where is the 
Norman now? or where isnot the Saxen? The little 
that sufficed fer the mighty lord is despuiled of 
his very dust; but the kingly shade of the mighty 
freeman still guards the coast, and rests upon the 
many a nviscless field, with Thoughts for 
Arinics, your relics, O Saxon herees, have won back 
the victury from the boue. of the-Norman saints; 
and whenever, with fairer fates, Freedom opposes 
Force, aud Justice, redeeming the old defeat, smites 
down the armed Frauds that would consecrate the 
- smile, soul of our Saxen Hareld, ‘smile. 
appeased, on the Saxons land! 


THE END. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF UPFAH, 


and Biography. 


PHILIP MARGETTS. 


(Coneluded.) 


While Mr. Margett. was in England the writer became 
acqittinted with him, aud from that day bas ever found brother 
Philip a good and trne man. A large room was fitted up iu 
the house of H. . Bowring, with a stage and good scenery, 
painted by that excellent artist Willtam V. Morris, and the 
place of performance was called “Buwring’s Theatre.” This 
ussuchition Vas at length broken up in consequence of most of 
ifs members belonging to the Deseret Dramatic Association, 


— 


< 
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which again opened performances in MMe Social Hall. The 
company played during a short season, producing some gourd 
ieces, and Philip Murgetts by this time had established for 
imeelt the reputation of a sued comedian. After the close of 
this season there was hv wore public theatricals in Salt Lake 
until the opening of vur grewt theatre in 186]. 

Although the magnificcnt theatre built fur the people by 
President Young was opened by dhe performances of av ama- 
teur company, it svon assumed a professional character, and 
Philip Margetts at ouce became the peuple’s favorite in com- 
edy, He was in fact, in bis cast in the public mad, already a 
professioral man and ne amateur. He did, however, still fol- 
low his calling as a blacksmith nulil Decomber 1866, when he 
was compelled to give up bis shop and turn his attention ex- 
clusively tu the professien of the stage. 


HENRY FE. BOWRING. 


The frequent association of the names of Margelt- and Bow. 
riug in the histury of home theatricals, renders a notice of 
the above gentlemuno in this connection very timely. 

Buwriug and Margetts in times past in Utah have stood 
tugetber much in the same lutiousblp as Paul Bedford and 
Wright tu Londen audisnces. Buwring’s Theatre tov, though 
not of maguilicont propertteas, was a fact before the profes 
signal inauguration of the stage under managers Clawson and 
Cainc; and at that fhme supplied a much felt need in public 


amusements. The fullowing brief aketuh of the autecerdents of 


yur subject, is presented principally as illuctrative of the his- 
tory of thousands of our Elders previvus to entry upen 
the engrossing struggle for a life in thess muuntaing, 

Henry E. Bowring wae burnin Stratton, Durselsbire, Goglend, 
March Lith, His family remeved from Weymenth to 
Beth when he was about twenty years of age, leaving the 
yeung man in possesion of the father’s bu iness as a coach 
builder. Ui: brother William souu became connected with the 
Latter Day Saints, baving Ween brought into the Charch by 
the celebrated ‘rough'’ Thomas Smith ef Englaud, well kuown 
iu Mormen Williawt was almost unique a character 
as Smith himself, though of « different type. 

At the time that talented mau Jeb» Halliday presided over 
the South Cunference, Buwring Bruthers” varricd on a large 
coach-builders establishment in Warminster. The writer was 
with them aud in the Church. [t was about the date Lét7-s. 
Tt. B, H. Stenbouse was then opening Southampton William 
Sang rbout to lay siege to Warminster. Oue of Sien.- 
house's boys of eighteen stugd quite a veteran in the little 
army of three which my cuusiu led. This is anotber example 
how very generally the churches in Europe were built up by 
huys. 


row the date of Heary Bowring > Lapti-m. by bis brother 


William. Murmosiem spread like tiie in the country around. 
until the clergy, the gentry, and the farmer. who supported 
the vo ach building establishment, couspired to break up the 
firm, when a compromise was made. and the two Mormon 
brothers gave up the business to the tuther and the younger 
brothcr, and went into the ministry as trevelliug elders to 
preach the Gospel of the new dispeneution. William touk 
Sheerness, aud Harry Chatham, where he often flered for 
the lack of sufficient food, He was next -cut te open Dublin 
with Sutherland, and during his six years stay there, princi- 
pally supported the work with hie means. He was knuwn as 
the best coach trimmer in Dublin, and was the president of 
their society, numbering 590 men, The mert of his means at 
this time was speut on the cause. 


There are many in Utah who can remember Henry Bowring 
iu England and Ireland, a= 4 devoted advecate of vur great aud 
common cause. After his ordination by Johu Halliday, he 
boldly preached the Gospel tu his gay companions, the gentry 
of the town, and willingly sacrificed his splendid business for 
the sake of his religion tn lreland he was the same. Noted 
there for bie skill and the curriage which he trimmed fur the 
London exhibition of 1801, he waa lese noted for his sup- 
port of Mormonism in Dublin, ever which he presided. After 
lavishing his carnings upun Mormuniem, he at last sold his 
clothes tu raise meaue tu emigrate by the bund-vart companics. 
He drew bis cart 1300 wites, and arrived in Salt Lake City in 
Capt. MeArthor's train. Since then bis general life is well 
known in this city. Like the test of us be bas his faults and 
his virtues. Bowring’s Iheatre, anyway, was a fact in the 
early days uf theatricals in Utab. and his connection with the 


stuye an item of bictory, Hener this sketch, 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1869. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


The present Volume concludes the Second Volume 
of the Magazine, and completes the quantity due to 
those who subscribed for one year. 

Our next volume will contain four pages more read- 
ing matter weekly than the present Magazine; this 
will give us the opportunity we have long desired of 
giving a greatcr space to solid and scientific matter 
without injuring the story department. 

With the extra space thus at our command; we 
shall resume our original programme of making the 
Magazine an Educator of the people. Among other 
solid and instructive articles we shall present The 
History of the World Illustrated in its Great Charac- 
ters, written expressly for the Magazine; also an able 
series of articles on the Historical growth of Nations 
and their Civilizations by Elder Eli B. Kelsey. 

The members of musical choirs and patrons of mu- 
sic generally will be glad to learn that we shall pub- 
lish from time tu time, the most popular music of the 
day, as wellas the best compositions of our home 
musicians. 

The immortal “Saxey,” and the no less illustrious 
“Bysnco” of Keep apitchin’-in fame, together with 
“Our Hirep Man,” are engaged for our new volume, 
and will present, from time to time their budgets of 
wit and humorous satire. 

To these departments of home talent in History. 

Music, Poetry and Fun, we shall add a first-class, 
new sensational story, never before published, by one 
of the greatest writers of modern times. But maiuly 
we shall seck to give the Macazine a solid character, 
and render it an embodiment of the great facts and 
discoveries of modern science, and a representative 
of the foremost ideas of the age. 
— With home and forcign literary help combined, and 
the best typographical aid we can procure, aud by 
publishing at a price far below anything cver attempt- 
ed in Utah, we hope, with the aid of our friends, to 
make h -me-made attractive and accessible 
to all. 

We go at this work as missionaries for intelligence 
and truth. Was the accumulation of nioney our pur- 
pose, weshould never invest labor or capital in such 
an undertaking, whev, as everybody of experience 
knows; capital can be invested in twenty ways to far 
better pecuniary advantage; but we have an ambition 
to aid in the diffusion of that general intelligence 
which is tu form one of the great stepping-stones to 
the future greatness and influence of our Zion. 

We ask all our friends, who belicve with us in the 
benefits to a people to be derived from the spread of 
knowledge, to aid us by their influence, good word, 
and kind example, to this end. , 


KE. UARRISON, 


W.S. GODBE. Publishers. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BOYS OF UTAH 
Character-Sketches and Biography. 


BY SAXEY. 


SAXEY—Continued. 


Why it is that talented authors and editors are 
eternally waging war with bachelors or against them, 
is one of the incomprehensible natural facts that can- 
not be defined by the Rule of Three or any other 
mathematical mode of demonstrating self-evident 
truths, unless it be that those unfortunate beings 
(editors) are, wore or less, always married. 

The dance was evidently coming to a close, as the 
fiddlers began to intersperse a great many yawus into 
their music and evince other positive hints that Morph- 
cus was slowly but surely weaving his unconscious net 
around them. They probably would have dropped 
right off their seats, overcome with fatigue, had not the 
committee offered them a bushel and a half of ‘‘root-er- 
beggars” to cheer up for an hour longer. The offer had 
the desired effect; instead of slow tunes, as heretofore 
—like “Old Grimes is dead, that good old man,’’—was 
instituted instead, the ‘“‘Arkansas Traveler,” ‘“Dixic’s 
Land,” and “High Old 'Time on Cottonwood,” which 
brought the dance to ahappy termination; everybod 
being awake to the importance of looking after their 
“als” in order to sce that any other “feller” did not 

e upon himself the responsibility of seeing some 
other body’s lady home. About this time the huc 


| and cry was raised that some gentleman’s boots had 


mnisteriously absquatulated! A search was immedi- 
ately inaugurated, resulting in the discovery of the 
missing articles just outside tle door, the owner (after 
they were found) distinctly remembering having left 
them there at the suggestion of the flour-manager, 
who didn’t think there was reom inside for them and 
the dance tuo. This little incident gave rise to many re- 
marks about “big feet,”’ “powerful understandings,”’ 
aud other geutle bints of a personal character that 
seemed to slightly discomfit the aforesaid suspicious 
individual, who, through the weakuess uf memory, had 
inadvertently accused some ove in the company, or 
all hands, of “hooking” his bouts, or judging from 
their size they might more appropriately be termed 
the cases that boots usually are imported in. 

There is no good reason why persons with large 
fect, big noses, extended mouths, or other physical 
peculiarities, should be made the subjects of ridicule 
and*jest by their fellow creatures, but sucb things are 
indulged in more or less by a great many shallow 
minded persons, and it is confidently hoped that the 
Female Relief Societics or some other charitable 
organization will do all in their power to bring this 
practice into a high state of disrepute. It don’t look 
well for a little snubby, sway-backed nose, to turn 
itself up in contempt at the sight of a well developed, 
high toned, Roman proboscis; ueither should a near- 
sighted, ‘“cock-eye,” say aught lightmindedly tu the 
squinting or patie am u ould a diminutive, little, 
insignificant, puckered up Mouth, twist itsclf mena- 
ciugly at beholding ane whose boundaries extend, like 
a poor mans lease, from one year to the other. All 
these peculiarities are necessary to form the great 
and endless variety in life. . 

It is the writers unbiassed opinion that ‘red- 
headed girls are sweet tempered and amiable, as it is 
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that spotted mules are beautiful and kickish, but this 
class of females have always been persecuted and 
accused of possessing very bad, high tempers, and 
pugilistic iectinations; some going so far as to say 
that red headed women’s husbands soon grow bald 
and appear dejected in their spirits and thorough- 
ly conquered in their actions. Reader, don’t you 
believe any such a thing, for there is no more truth 
in that sign than there is in planting potatoes in the 
dark of the moon, or weaning a child y the zodiacal 
rule. The author was weaned by the Zodiac 
and.has not recovered it to this day. The reason 
why so much space has been occupied with 
this subject of red hair, has been to _ prepare 
the reader for the announcement that Saxey’s partner 
at the dance was red-headed, notwithstanding which 
she got a little miffled at something said about it in a 
joke, by Saxey, and evinced her amiability by going 
ome with a sandy ‘‘complected,” emaciated looking, 
hatchet-faced ‘‘feller,” whom she subsequently prom- 
ised to marry, and afterwards subsequently didn’t, 
owing to the unavoidable removal of the young man 
for a couple of years to the country residence of Mr. 
A. P. Rockwood, on the bench, (Penitentiary) where 
in all —y he stayed over night, if the victuals 
suited him. 
[TO CONTINUED IN VOL, 111] 


GENERAL NOTICE. 

Owing to the amount of preparation necessary fur the 
enlarged issue of the Mauazine, and the time necessary to get 
our proposition fully before the Territory, and the returns 
eyes in, it may take two or three weeks before we shall 

e ready to issue the new volume. 

Should such be the case, we solicit the kind indulgence of 
our friends. Our specimen copy will be issued at the earliest 


possible moment. 


- 


MONTHLY INSTALMENTS TAKEN FOR THE 
NEW VOLUME!!! 


Our terms for the next volume are, of course, for cash in 


advance; but to meet the circumstances of a great many who’ 


are desirous of taking it but cannot raise the whole amount,at 
once, we will supply the Macazine for fifty cents a month in 
advance, when ordered for the year. ‘This will cost the sub- 
scriber a trifle more for the whole year, but the increase of 
price will not be worth as much to us as the whole of the 
money in advance, at the lower figure. 


- Monthly Instalments Accepted from Clubs. 


We will also accept mouthly instalments from clubs, and 

ive them all the advantages of the donations of Eastern and 
— periodicals promised, provided they forward us one 
dollar per member to begin with, and the getter-up of the club 
signs a paper promising to forward the balance in ten instal- 
ments, at the rate of fifty cents per member per month, every 
month in advance. The necessary forms for filling up can be 
had from the office on application. 

Of course to clubs of this kind there cay be no cash allow- 
ance for the getter up of the clab; but we will forward him 
an extra copy free, for himself, for his trouble and responsi- 
bility in forwarding the monies monthly, 

With this arrangement, there can be no reasou why every 
settlement should not bave at least one or two clubs of twenty 
persons, each with the advantage of the fine library of period- 
icals for their amusement and profit, offered with the MAUAZINE. 

Such ciubs should send on their ordersat once, and give us 
an opportunity to forward the periodicals promised as soon as 
possible. 
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THE STORY OF A FATAL GIFT. 


CUAPTER LY—-Continued. 


“Til tell you what, Thornton,” she heard the Captain say, 
after a pause; ‘‘this is about the most ridiculous piece of work 
I've been engaged in yet. The girl is poor asa rat, a oripple 
to boot, and she thinks I’m in love with her! There’s no doubt 
she’s in love with me, as you say. Now, what would you ad- 
vise me to do with such g little fool?” © 

‘Cut and run out of her way,’ said Thornton. 

‘‘Pshaw! she’s not worth the trouble. The girl’s as senseless 
as she is conceited. I’ll amuse myself a little longer; and 
then, unless she turns out to be a conccaled heiress, I’ll tell 
her just what I think.’’ 

Fanny fell back on her pillow at those last words. The 
Captain’s punishment was crued. But if he thought he had 
crushed that bold spirit, he wasmistaken. l'anny succumbed 
for a moment only, to rise with renewed fury to goad herself 
on in search of revenge. She had threatened, and he should 
see, if she was a fool, she was a dangerous one! Oh, if she 
could feign possession of a fortune only for a few moments, 
perhaps he would ask her to marry him then. ) 

Mrs. Naracot was quite alarmed when she came home and 
found whata state of tremor Fan was in. 

“Mother, | must have money, do you hear? I must have it, 
I tell you, or I shall go mad! [f 1 am rich, the Captain will 
marry me. I heard himsay so. You must get money, mother, 
if you don’t want to see me die” 

u vain poor Mrs, Naracot soothed and caressed. 

Fanny kept on the same wild strain all night—‘‘Money, mon- 
ey, or she would die!’’ 

The charwoman went to work next’ day, feeling that she 
could almost steal to quiet am. Before she went away she 
gave a little girl a few pence to look after her. She felt quite 
tidgetty at her excited state. 

Sonny lay staring blankly at the opposite wall for some 
hours after her mother left. Suddenly she started up, and 
called to the child to bring her pen and paper, After a good 
deal of searching, the child found a scrap of paper, and then 
went down stairs to borrow ink. 

Fanny was not by any means a ready wriler, and even after 
the infinite contortions and intenge labor she bestowed on the 
scrawl, it was almost illegible. 

‘I'larence is,such a good scholar, she'll be able to make it 
vut,”’ she said, half ateud; and then sho hurried the child off 
with orders to find Miss Grainger, and give her that. 

While the child was gone, Fanny-staggered fr er bed. 
She got something from one- of the drawers—a little phial. 
Then she crawled back, and lay staring again. It seemed as 
if her threats to her mother were no idle ones, and she began 
herself tv think she was going mad. The poor weak brain 
was overcharged with its load of vanity, mad jealousy, and 
uoutterable shame. She did not know exactly why she wanted 
to see Florence. She had only some confenell idea of revenge, 

Very reluctantly Florence obeyed the summons, The child 
said that Fanny was much worse —almost dying; aud Florence 
was.too kind-hearted to let her anger endure. She was quite 

shocked when she entered the room. 

“Surely you ought to send for your mother,’’ said Florence 
“if you feel so much worse?” 

“No, no, it is nothing; and she’s gone tu some new place to- 
forget where.”’ 

‘lorence moved about goutly, putting the r oom tidy. 

“Come and talk,’’ said Fanny, peevishly. ‘‘I want to hear 
about you all.” 

llorence gave ber the latest gossip. 

‘Now tell me about the Captain,” said Fanny, in a strange 
voice: ‘Does he still make loye to yon?” 

Klorence hesitated. 

“Tell me!” repeated Fanny. 

murmured lorence. 

“Curses on him, then!’ she hissed— ‘curses on him, and on 
you, too! You bave conspired together to deceive me.” 


“Fanny, Fanny,’ said Florence, trembling, “I never deceived 


you!” 


Fanny made no answer for a few minutes. 

ee he say he’s going to marry you?” she said, in a hoarse 
whisper, 

Florence felt it was better to say the truth at onge, 

“Yes,’’ she said, softly, hiding her face from those angry 
eyes. 
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: J’anny raised herself slowly on ber pillow, though the pain 
was 6 intense thut large drops of agony rau off her forehead. 
Listen to me, Florence Grainger! You shall veyer marry 
that man! f have sworn it!” 

llorence shuddered at her vebeweuce. Her seuse told her 
(hat bad no power lo prevent her marriage, and yet a 
thrill of horror rap 48Yough her. 

Fanny lay porsectly silent for some time after the last words. 
She guivered 4 if in pain. At last she uncovered her face. 
“Go down and cal) the child,’’ she said, faintly. 

Florence went, relieved to get out of her sight. She was 
vbliged tu go down two flights of stairs to make the child hear. 
l'anoy listened intently to ber retreating footsteps; and then, 
in spite of the agony that made her writhe, she searched for 
the phial under her pillow, and poured some drops into the 
glass beside her. She had scarcely sunk back again, when 
llorence returned. “Go and fetch mother,’’ she said, feebly. 

“I don’t know where she is, miss,’’ said the child, in a fright- 
ened tone. - 

‘Gol’ said Fanny, fiercely; and, terrified, the child went out, 
aud sat down on. the stairs. Fanny fell back exhausted, and 
Florence took up the glass by the bedside, and held it to her 
lips. She tuok a sip, and then forcibly threw herself from 
lorence’s supporting arm. “You have poisoned me!’’ she 
cried. “You have put something in the water while you were 
sitting there!”’ | 

It was in vain Vloreuce denied, in horrvr. 

‘You know you have!’ Fanny reiterated with fierce firy. 
“If you have not, drink some yourself !”’ 

Unhesitatingly, l’lorence took up the glass. 

“Low can you suspect me of such a fearful crime?” she suid. 

Fanny watched her as she drank: her gaze was like a liger’s, 
ivasting on the prey for which there was no escape. 

“Now do you believe me?” said Florence. as she set down 
the half-emptied glass. —~ 
Fanny laughed a low, nocking lang, 
now believe!” she whispered. ‘‘Give me the rest.’ 
She seemed to gather all her remaining strength to gulp 

down the liquid, and then the glass fell from ber powerless 

hand. 
A slanuge chauge bad come over Florence's face since she 

had drank to prove ber innocence. Her features twitched 

convulsively, tbe foam gathered on her lips; another minute, 
and she sank on the ground. 

At this instant, basty wore heard upon the staircase, 
und Mrs. Naracot enterod, flushed and smiling. 

She looked a little shocked to see srite, 
hut she was tuo full of joy te py much heed. 

“Good luck at last, an! You shall be a lady yet, my girl! 
Look kerv ‘’— and she keld up a chain of stones that, cven in 
that dark, dreary room, shoue with a strange brilliaticy. 

‘Mother, mother! what are they?” 

‘Diamonds, my darlin'!—diamouds, a5 sure as a living 
woman! I didn’t live all my life with a pawnbroker not ty 
kuow diamouds when I see ‘em!”’ 

Fanny gazed fixedly at the shining stones; but the eyes that 
ieheld them were getting dullor and dimmer avery moment. 
“Now, we'll have the Captain down upon bis knecs!’’ suid 

ihe wother, exultingly. ‘‘They're yours, Fan, aud I came bon- 

estly by ‘em, my girl! J fonnd them under the hearthstone 
where been to work. 

No question as to whether such finding constituted righttul 
possession made Fanny silent. 

At last, her mother, frightened at her stony gaze, laid her 
ruugh band upon her arm. “Ain't you glad Fan’ Say you're 

wrateful to your poor old mother! We'll all be happy now!" 

“Too late, mother--teo late!’ Fan gasped, ‘I’m dying!” 

“Dying!—when the money's come! When you're going tu 
have your revenge! Never say it, Pan!” 

“There's my revenge!’ Panny murmured puinting the 
-ide of the bed ppposite tu where the widuw stood, 

Mrs. Narecot leant forward to leck over. 

*Fjora Grainge’s dead!” 

Dead!’ Fanny murmured like an echo, and she fell bach on 
the pillow. | 

Mrs, Naracot's screaws bruught all the other tevauts crowd 
ing to the room. She could not answer their wild questioning. 
but, with paie face and starting eyes, pointed to the dead girl. 

They burried off for the doctor. Hecame. Too late again! 


Naracot had breathed her last sigh. He turned to where 
the iuanimate body of poor Florence lay, just as she had fallen. 
()ne look sufficed. He shook his head. 

‘Gone beyond 


Then he bent down closer over 


‘hotel for a good dinner end a hed was no difficult matter: bu: 


— 


Florence's white, strained-back lips, and shook bis head avain 
‘Prussic acid,’ he said, ‘‘withoul a 

They searched quietly for any evidence, aud then the phial 
was dragged from beneath Fanny's pillow. She had been re- 
venged! Florence would ucver marry Captain Calverley. and 
the necklace of gleaming diamonds was found too late! — 

CHAPTLKE VI. 

We leit Ned Carrow round aceorner. Kouud the cuiuer was 
& blank wall, against which le leant, while he tuimed over in 
his mind a very important question. 

It was a question he had turned over ever so me iy times a 
day during the last two weeks of his sea life, without arriving | 
at any satisfactory couclusion, and now, fur the hundredth time. 
he asked himsel!, What’s to become of we?’’ 

Itisa fine large city is London, and a fovt sore wanderer 
may easily spend a month perambulating it: broad surface | 
without passing twice duwn the same street. 

There are haudsowe hotels and eating-hou-es in Loudon. 
through the plate-glass windows of which a buugry mau is at 
perfect liberty, and without expouse, to read a Jong bill of fare 
of choice dishes. There are polatial tailors’ shops, where a 
ragged and sbhiveripg mau way contemplate cratnitously the 
latest improvements in wai wiuter clotbing. | 

There are moucy changers, where he may change Luglich 
money fur foreign, or foreign for Euglivh, providing only that 
he has one or the other to change. There are bakers, where 
bread is always down again. though, perhaps. not down quite 
as low as his price even yet. The sun in London shines quite 
brightly enough fur shabby clothes, and the air is quite fresh- 
and strong enough tor empty stomachs. 

{f anything, perbaps, there are about two million and a ball 
tuo many people, or vtherwice there might uot be quite so 
much difficulty in fiuding this poor waif and stray a mouthful 
of food the rest could spare. <A rich city, a magnificent city. 
as good a city to starve to deatb in, stowed away at might in 
some nice quict hule or corner, as any I know of. 

When our rascal set foot in Londen, he did «vo witheut a 
single penny-piece to bless himself with. At the first part ol 
the voyage he had been popular enongk, and, knowing the 
wealth he possessed in the diamoud ncchlace be had stolen, he 
had neglected to obtain any pecuniary assistance from the other 
passengers, Which he might casily enough have douc. 


— 


But by the unpleasant affair of the lost locket. be made an 
enemy of everybody ol, poard, for the general impression was 
that ne mad nol been robbed atall. Ue was, therefore. unable 
fo raise any funds, aud landed in Loudou a bogyur. 

How to begin? Le had a tolerably gourd suit of cloihes ox. 
bis back, and he had a good address. To find credit at an | 


what then? 

This is too late in the day to make a loug story of Ned Car- 
row’s tuwn adventures. If he failed at last, it was not fer 
want of trying, He tied all sorts of things with amazin 
spirit. He answered advertisements, aud advertised himself. 

As he stood gazing frow bis hotel window on the ceaseless 
traffic in the street beluw, he said to himself. “There are surely 
nine fools among crery twelve passers by. Why are (vols cent 
into the world? Why, indeed, unlexs it is for the charper folks 
to prey upon them’ Shall not | find enough to live upon 
among all these? [tisa pity if Ldo net, At any rate, I will 

hie did try. then, 1 bave said: but. strange to say, le 
found the fouls less profitable than be bad oxpected. ‘There 
were, perbaps, tvo wany vtbher gallant sportsmen hent on 
bringing them down; and it stands to reason that if a fool and 
bis money are seoon parted. when the parting has taken place, 
there are nu pickings left fur those who come after. 

It came tu pass, therefore, that Ned Carrow sank into the 
lowest depths of poverty, and finding it impossible to earn a 
living out of doors, shut himself up in hi, attic, and made np 
his mind to ctarve to death, us genteelly ac might be. withont 
making any fuss about the matter. 

He had got to be so wefully chabby, he did net hike te ven 
ture out in the day time. The nights were very Wet and cold, 
and in his weak state the exposure sevur told upon him. Ie 
fell ill, and took to his bed, and as he lay there undisturbed, 
uncared for, the recollection of that other cick mon. left alene 
to die. came back fercibly to hi mind. and he felt that 
heaven s yengeance had. in ite ture. fallen him ond that 
his end had come. 

He lay for some days in a half tule, perieciy 
unheeded by the other inmates of the house. for the hire of the 
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miserable rooms it contained did not include any attendance. 
The lodgers were ut perfect liberty to come in and go out when 
they listed; to live or die, fur what the landlord cared, as long 
as the rent was well paid up, and there was no trouble wit 
the parish authorities. 

No one troubled Ned Uarrow. | 

He might have died, us the song says, several times over, 
and no une would have been likely (2 miss bim. His next 
door neighbors on the same landing did not know his name. 

Ah, London is a horrible wonstar, to swallow up flesh and 
blood in great gulps! It is only such pictures of squalid, 
friendless misery as this | am painting that brings the full 
truth of the callous selfishness of its fererish life well home to 

ou, 

‘ It is a sort of joke to think oue does not kuow the people 
living in the same street, uext duvvur to one; but what do you 
say to a house full of strangers—a sort of human ant-hill, only 
ants with a divided purpose—selfish ants, each for himself, and 
Old What’s-his-name take tho hiudermost? 

Ned Carrow sluvk up stairs, gathering his rags clusely 
around him, lest they should brush against the garmentsu! « 
woman passing down as he went up; and, unlocking his room 
door, locked it again hastily as soon as he had got inside. 

It was the merry Christmas season, this, and the snow luy 
lalf a foot deep in some quiet places, even about the Londou 
streets. It was a season of festivity and universal good will to 
all, and it was bitterly cold. 

Most of the windows of the private houses were gaily lit up. 
The sounds of merriment echoed on the chilly air. Some 
miserable and forlorn wretcbes, being homeless too, screwed 
themeclves together as close as might be, and froze to death in 
forgotten corners, 

ed Carrow had no iuvitation. L gaunet say he was uvl 
wanted. Some small expenses in priuting had been gono to on 
his account by the Metropolitan Poliee. Lle was posted out- 
side several stations. Some descriptive detail relating to him 
was also to be found in the ‘‘Hue and Cry.”’ 

There were several persous here and there. the great Kuabs 
man, amoung the re:t—who would vory much have liked to lay 
i hand upon him; but Slippery Ned had given them all the 
‘louble, as he called it; and here ho was, safe and sound, with- 
out a soul in the world having an idea where his biding place 
Was situate. 

“They are at liberty lu know all about it iu a day or two,’ 
be said, with « bitler smile. “They're free to the use of my 
room, too, when they come, if they'll only wait till L’ve done 
with it. How Jong will that be, 

He fell to thinking bere. How long would it be’ Huw long 
could a starving wan do withont foud? Ite bad beard of one 
who su lived a mouth-—Or, «top Was thet a rat? It must 
have been a rat, or a weaz*! ~ 

“lL hope 1 sha'n't bang ou in that way, or outlive the 
term of wy lodgiugs, and they Il come and bother me © 

They certainly would have done so. There was little credit, 
aud less consideration, in this squalid dwelling, and the land. 
lord’s demand for the reut was tollowed always, al an alarm. 
ingly small interval, by the issue of an execution. 

But Ned Carrow did not expect to have to turn oul. He al- 
ready felt half dead with fatigue, hunger and sickuess. Le 
could do no mere but lic duwn and gasp out the few hours of 
life remaining to him. They could only be a few, 

Therefore he lay down wearily, and lay at rest. 

The sun sank, the night set in. The winter's wind bowled 
round the house. Day broke, the aun rose, and «till the outcast 
rascal lay dying, 

The wore sluwly out, the darkuess gathered round him. 
He grew light-headed, and cat up and chattered and laughed. 
The moonlight stole in to peep at him, and danced round his 
bead, upon his hollow cheeks, upon bis matted hair and grizzl 
beard, upon bis half glazed eyes, fixed racantly upon the blind 
less Casement. . 

As, of course, there uever was, siace the world began, a rule 
without au exception—for the most part, 1 have found human 
rules have more exceptions thau examples- there was in the 
house an exceptiun to the rule of selfish ants. 

Ned Carrow’s next-door neighbor, then, was not entirely in- 
different to Ned Carrow's welfare. Any reader of any expe. 
rience must understand, even before I go further. that this 
neighbor Was a woman. 

She was a young woman- 4 young girl, as beautiful as poor 
girl ever is—for poverty is the very wurst cosmetic—and as 
Aappy as a poor girl bud time tou be, who had to work very 
bard for a yery little money. a great many too many hours of 
the day and night. : 


‘This girl, who was brown-haired aud soft-eyed, was nine 
teen, at most, and was quite friendless, Left; when a child, lo 
the care of mercenary wretches, who bad robbed the poor 
child, aud turned her from the door, she had faced the world 
with a brave heart, aud had fought the battle of life single. 
handed, with that high cougage, iu the face of difficulty and 
danger, which only she young and ineayerjenced ean summon 
to their aid. 

She worked, then, at matter what- at laborious. 
nerve-shaking. sight-trying trade, such as there are mavy of in 
London---blunting young. lives in the high warehouses of the 
city. 

She got up before it was light, worked wotil aller i) was 
dark, and came home singing blithely to her bare walled attic 
—full of hope, though her lot seemed hopeless, and full of 
thankfulness that things were no worse. 

Your regular romantic bervine would have pined away under 
these circumstances, as she fuiuts always iu the hour of danger, 
and drops a dead weight, very iuconsiderately, into ber lover's 
arms. But this young girl sang, as she worked, moro merrily 
than any number of larks you may choose to mention, and 
“held up” right bravely. | 

It was the young girl Edward Carrow bad met as he went 
up stairs to lock bimself in his roum. She had often noticed 
bim. He was a handsome, though a shabby and seeged, gen- 
tlemun. 

Having what is called a uuble cast of countenance, she sup- 
posed him tohave abere’s soul. She thought him some genius, 
struggling—starving. 

Taking the interest described in her vagabond neighbor, it 
was not unnatural that she should, turn head as he went up 
stairs, and note him pass into his room. It struck her he had 
avery down cast, gloomy air-- mare dewneasi and gloomy 
than usual. 

‘Poor fellow! he is very she said to herself, 
‘and a real gevtleman, ow hard the life must be to him. 
and what a dread{u) place to live in, wheu he has been used to 
such a different home!” 

When she returned howe she was ou ber way cut lo make 
some small purchases when she niet him- she beard Carrow 
moving to and fro in hisroom. Next day, and the next, she 
stopped at home to do some piece-work she had brought home 
with her, and the partition between the rooms being of the 
thinest, she could hear ber fellowtodger occasionally moving 
about. 

“What is he duing at home su long, | said to 
herself, for generally be went out # great deal. 

At night she heard bie talking. 

‘Tle has got company,” she thomgit, and she listened with 
against the wall. But his talk sounded strange and 
wild. 
a shipwreck, and a desert island, and a sick man left lg starve 
in Cave. 

“It’s some poetry ov a play he hes made up,” the young girl 
thought. 

It was, however, sumewhat® surprisivg that be should keep 
up this mad chatter yo persistently so far into the night: and as 
the hours — he grew louder and wilder. and the little girl, 
listening, became very frightened. 

But next morning, and through the day till afternoon, there 
was a death-like silence in the adjoining chamber; and the 
listener, growing more frightened still, made up ber mind to do 
a desperate deed, and knocked with her knuckles at the wall. 
But there was no answer. 

‘Tam sure, though, he has not gene out,’ she said. and then 
kuucked again, 

sng ony 6 she went out upon the landing, and rapped at his 
door; but he made no answer. She bammered Jeudly. but 
With the same result, and then lower again. 

‘He's ill!” she thought; ‘perbaps dead!” 

Now the arrangements of the house had been mace with a 
view to strict economy; therefore, the landlord bad taken vey- 
eral lucks of the same pattern for'the sake of haviug them at a 
reduced price. The lock of her room and that of the poet 
were of the same meuld, and she unlocked his door with her 
key. 

When che had done sy, she hia lring in bed, nel quite 
dead, but very nearly so. 

Most certainly the villuin did not deserve an angel's visit, 


but then there are so many viillains do not deserve these cork” 


of things who are always getting them. 
He would have died, sure enough, before anvther twenty- 
cuur hours had passeé over bis head. had she net come to his 


When she caught a few words here and there. it was of 
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- She called a doctor in, and offered to pay him for his 
visit. 

She bought-the sick man some little luxurjes out of her slen- 
der purse; and, oh! how slender that purse was! She watched 
by his bedside with unflagging patience, working the while as 
hard as ever her nimble ifucie fingers could work, 

One day he opened 1s oyes, and broke a long silence with a 
curse. He wan 0 know where he was—what he had been 
doing —why portiad not been allowed to die in peace? 

She told 4im her little story with trembling eloquence, and, 
telling him, told more than she bad wished to tell, for she toll 
him the secret of her love. 

When, presently, he recovered sufficiently to tell her some- 
thing of his history, sho learnt, with some disappointment, that 
be was not a poct; and, with delight, that he had ted a wild 
and adventurous life, and seen strange lands and people. 


Upon the subject of his wrongs our friend had plenty to say. 
Lverybody since his childhood had cheated him. Hé had work- 
ed hard for money, and in a shipwreck had lost every farthing 
he possessed in the world, except an enormously valuable dia- 
mond necklace, that he had carried safely through 4 thousand 
dangers, only to be snatched away by a robbers hand at last. 

hen he had described how it was stolen, the girl said, 
‘‘Why not advortise for it? Perhaps the person who has got it 
might be sorry for what he has done, when he hears how poor 
you are owing to his crime.”’ 

At this advice, the man of the world burst out laughing. 
Ve. I had five shillings, I shouldn't waste it that way, I don’t 
hink.” 


Five days alter this conversation. 

“An old woman wints to know if any one of the name of 
Carrow lives here’” | 

“Yes.” 

‘She has a packet fur him, which she wants to deliver into 
his own hands,”’ 

“He is too ill to see any one. I will take the message.” 


The young girl came to see her friend with, eyes that glisten-. 
ed with delight. 

“What do you think | have gut here? You will ucver guess. 
You recollect our talking about an advertisement for a dia- 
mond necklace that was lost? Now, don’t agitate yourself— 
will you promise to be quite quiet if I tell you? Well, then, 
an old woman has brought it.” | 

“Brought it?’ 

“Yes, to be sure.” 

“But why—how?” . 

“Why—how? Why, becuse advertised.” 

1t was the truth, Au old charwoman had brought back th 
long-lost diamond necklace; and, baving delivered it, made off 
in great.agitation, seemingly balf scarcd out of her wits. ; 

e was scarcely able to stand without support, yet, lukiug 
advantage of the momentary absence of his nurse, Carrow had 
stolen’out, and somebow crawled dewn stairs into the street. 
She came back to Gud him gone, the room door standing open, 
and the wind blowing to and fro the flaring flame of the candle. 

In the next street there lived an old Jew, who had a bad 
name with the police. Hither bo bent bis steps, and shuwed 
the jewels he had for sale. But the Jew, amazed by their 
value, rofused to dea) with him. and, sceing how weak he was, 
tried to take them from bim. “ 

did you come by this, my fine fellow? We have 
some particulars.’’ 

“I came by it honestly cnough. 
Let me pass.” 

“1 dou’t know that shall.” 

“Very well, must see if 1 can wake you.’’ Aud le drew 
forth a knife he had furtuaately brought with biw. 

Only with bis life be escaped; but the dew aud an assovialed 
watched him home, ana vowed they would have the treasure, 

Ned Carrow staggered into the room, more dead than alive, 
and found his benefaciress in tears. She ran toayards bim, and 
caught his hand in bers. 


It is ny business of yours. 


“T knew you had not deserted me. she | thought 


that now you were rich 
“No, no! I meant to come back.” 
She smiled through her tears. 

“LT knew you would, bud sometimes people never come back, 
iow many weary years have | been waiting for my poor father 
to come! He was a sailor, as 1 hav2 told you. He quarreilcd 
with his friends and ran away to sea, leaving my mother und 


me with my mother’s friends. And he sent several letters to 
— saying e was coming home. Perhaps he may came, even 
yet.’ 

“T hope so. He shall have his share of my diamonds, too, if 
he does. By the way, what was your father’s name and yours? 
l’ye always called you Little Nurse and Lucy. Have you 
another name besides Lucy?”’ 

“Of course, I havye,’’ she answered, laughing. ‘My name is 


. Lucy Westlake—my father’s name is Thomas.’ 


Back, witb those fatal words, came the recollection of a 
desert island—of a famished creaturs clinging to the rocks, 
and signalling hopelessly to the ship which had left him to die. 
Was it the hand of heaven that had brought him thus face to 
face with the dead man’s child? To what end? 

Very early next morning, Ned Carrow’s bright-eyed guard- 
ian angel came knocking at the door. There was no answer; 
and she knocked again and again. Turning the handle, she 
found the door unlocked, the room untenanted, and a letter 
and a packet, directed to her, lying on the table. 

a wretch you should never have known,” this letter 
said; “for your pure nature could never realize a being so base 
te treacherous. The diawonds are yours. They were your 
‘father’s.’ 


What had become of this consvience-stricken villain? She 
vever knew. 

Bat there were those who could have told the end of an ugly 
stor? There was a Jew dealer in stolen goods and his accom- 
plice, who could have told her, had they chosen, how they had 
waylaid and stunned a man that night, upon the river’s bank, 
thinking to find a rich booty on his body. j 

There was a grey-haircd, hard-voiced sailor, too, who saw 
Ned@Carrow passing in the street, and dogged his footsteps to- 
wa is the river, and who came upon him—thank heaven! a 
mis ent too late—to find the deed was done already which he 
would have done himself—for Thomas Westlake found Ned 
Carrow dead. 


Yes, he had returued, miraculuusly snatched frum death. 
Thomas Westlake had returned to England; had made fruitless 
search for his child, aud the man who had so basely deserted 


int. 

But here, at last, be had found him, He followed him with 
w trembling eagerness atin the busy streets, with no om 

a lonely s ust such a spo 

“te would have ehogan for Tho 
work he had to do. 

What work? 

He set his hat more tightly on bis bruwo, aud «poke between 
his.cleuched teeth. 

strangle his vuward’s Jife of bim!”’ 

But, at this moment, there glided past him, in the gloum, two 
stealthy figures. They had not noticed him where ihe stood in 
the deep shadow. In an instant afterwards, they were upon 
their victim. 

A rain of savage blows-- a stifled cry—a hasty search, inter- 
rupted by Westlake’s approuch—and the assassins, flying, left 
the victim Cead on the mud and shingle. 


‘Thowas Westlake found in the dead man's pocket, though, 
uw richer treasure than the diamond necklace the villain had 
stolen, for he found a scrap of paper with au address, which 
helped bim presently to the whereabouts ef his daughter, 

Sbe was silting with Carrow’s let/er in herhand, still wonder- 
ing what horrible mystery the strange words signified. 

She heard a heavy footstep on the stairs, and dreading some 
drlamity, came running to the door, carrying a candle in her 
hand. 

She did wut recugnize the tough, weather-beaten man; but as 
she stuud there in the bright light, the recollection of long 
years ago came back. He saw there the face of the woman be 
had loved-—-she who was dead+whose heart he had broken, 

It needed but a few words on either side to reveal the truth, 
aud the father caught his lost darling sobbing to his heart. 

“There came a time when Lucy lived to forget her worthless 
love, and found another lover worthy of her. I wy I hear 

fhe old suilor—he's a rich old sailor now— telling bis long 
story: a miraculous escape from a desert island, and how a 
ship picked him up within three days of his desertion; and 
sich is the story we vow extract from the pages of BOW- 
BELLS, with which to close the second volume of the Uran 
MAGAZINE. 
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(de: %. /®30.) 


The present Volume of this Mayazine was commenced by the Publishers with the express purpose of present- 
ing before the people of Utah some of those broad and grand conceptions of God and humanity which they felt 


themselves called upon to present to the world at large, and of which, they were assured, that that people were des- 


tined to become the special representatives, 


In the fuce of special prohibition, by the absolute ecclesiastical authority which has prvailed in this Territory, 
it has run its course, a silent preacher of advanced thoughts, generous conceptions of the world at large, and a 
steady opponent of absolutism, tn Church or State. IlTaving thus fur battled alone, and fulfilled its mission of 
‘opening up a New Dispensation of religious light and mental liberty, it as now withdrawn to make way for a 


more prominent advocate of the same great principles. 


As the pioneer of untrammelled thought, and the first independent journal published from the heart of the 


“ Mormon” people, it is now presented to the public 
| By the 


PUBLISHERS. 
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